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TRAVELS ROUND MY CHAMBER. 
From the French of Count Xavier de Maisire. 
(Continued from page 122 
CHAP. XVIII. 


: We left Joannetti in an attitude of as- 


tonishment, standing motionless before 
me, anxiously awaiting the conclusion of 
the sublime explanation I had begun. 

On seeing me cover my head with the 
collar of my robe-de-chambre, and thus 
conclude my explanation, he immediate- 
ly supposed I stopped short for want of, 
good reasons, and that consequently he 
had brought me to a nonplus by the dif- 
ficulty had he had proposed . 

In spite of the superiority which he 
thus imagined he had acquired over me, 
he did not evince the least symptoms of 
vanity, nor any wish to triumph in the 
advantage he had gained. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, he hung up the portrait 
and retired, treading lightly on tiptoe. 
He was fully sensible that his presence 
was a sort of humiliation to me, and his 
delicacy suggested the propriety of re- 
tiring without allowing me to perceive 

t. His conduct on this occasion pleased 
me vastly, and riveted him more firmly 
inmy heart. 1 presume he already has 
a place in that of the reader ; and should 
any one be so insensible as to refuse it, 
after reading the following chapter, hea- 
ven must surely have given him a heart 
of stone. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Joannetti, said I, one day, this is the 
third time I have desired you to pur- 
chase a brush. What a head! What 
an animal!—He said not a word: and 
he had made no reply to a similar re- 
proof the evening before. Go and get 
acloth to wipe my shoes, said I, in a 
rage. When he was gone, I felt sorry 
for having been so hasty. My anger soon 
vanished when I saw the care with which 
he wiped the dust from my shoes, without 
touching my stockings. How, thought 
I to myself, can there be people in the 
world who clean shoes for money? At 
the word money, a ray of light darted 
across my mind. I immediately recol- 
lected that it was some time since I had 


given my servant any. Joannettis said 
I, drawing in my foot, have you any mo- 
ney? At this question a half smile of 
justification seemed to play on his lips. 
No, sir, he replied, { have not had a sous 
these eight days ; I have spent all I had 
in purchasing little necessaries for you. 
And the brush? He smiled again. He 
seemed to say to his master—-‘‘ No, I am 
not a blockhead, an animal, as you have 
had the cruelty to call your faithful ser- 
vant. Pay me the twenty-thee livres 
ten sous which you owe me, and I will 
buy your brush.”—He suffered himself 
to be ill-treated unjustly, rather than 
expose his master to blush for his anger. 

Here, Joannetti, said I, go and pur- 
chase the brush.—How, sir, would you 
have me leave one of your shoes white 
and the other black ? Go, I repeated, 
go and buy the brush, and leave my shoe 
as it is. He smiled, I took the cloth and 
carefully wiped my left shoe, on which! 
let fall a tear of repentance. 


CHAP. XX. 


The walls of my chamber are adorned 
with prints and pictures. I should wish 
to enable the reader to examine them, 
as they may serve to amuse him on the 
way which we have yet to travel ere we 
reach my bureau ; but it is as muchim- 
possible cleagJy to explain a picture, as 
to sketch a striking likeness from descrip- 
tion. 

For instance, what emotion would he 
not experience in contemplating the first 
print on which I cast my eyes! It re- 
presents the wretched Charlotte, with a 
trembling hand, trying Albert’s pistols. 
Her countenance expresses gloomy fore- 
boding, and all the anguish of love, bereft 
of hope and consolation ; whilst Albert, 
surrouuded hy bags, law papers, and old 
parchments of every description, is 
coldly turning round to wish his friend 
asafe journey. I have often been al- 
most tempted to break the glass which 
covers the print, to obliterate Albert and 
his table, or to tear him in pieces and 
trample him under foot. But there al- 
ways will be Alberts in the world. 


Where is the man of susceptible feeling 
who is not compelled to live on terms of 
intimacy with one upon whom over- 
flowings of the soul, the sweet emotions 
of the heart, and the flights of imagina- 
tion break like the waves against a rock. 
Happy the man who possesses a friend 
whose heart and mind are in harmony 
with his own—a friend united to him by 
conformity of taste, sentiment, and edu- 
cation—a friend who is neither torment- 
ed by ambition nor interest, who prefers 
the shade of a tree to the pomp of a 
court. Happy the man who possesses 
such a friend ! 


CHAP. XXf. 

I was blessed with one; but death 
deprived me of him. He was snatched 
away in the flower of his age, at the 
very moment when his friendship had 
become a thing-necessary to my heart. 
We mutually supported each other 
through the perilous toils of war; we 
had bat one pipe between us; we drank 
out of the same cup ; we reposed beneath 
the same tent, and the spot where we 
lived together became our native coun- 
try. 1 saw him contend against all the 
perils of war, and of a most disastrous 
war. Death seemed to spare us for each 
other ; a thousand times were his fatal 
darts dealt unsparingly around us without 
injuring my friend; but this only ren- 
dered me the more sensible of his loss. 
The tumult of arms, the enthusiasm 
which pervades the soul in the moment 
of danger, might, perhaps, have prevent- 
ed his expiring groans from reaching 
my heart. His death would have been 
useful to his country, and fatal to his 
country’s foes. I should have had less 
cause to regret him; but to lose him 
amidst all the comfort of winter quar- 
ters! to see him expire in my arms at 
the moment when he appeared to be in 
the enjoyment of perfect health ; at the 
moment when our union was strength- 
ened by repose and tranquillity! Alas! 
nothing can ever console me. Yet his 
memory is no longer fresh in my heart ; 
this renders his loss.the more distressing 
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tJ \ _____{p-mey INATUFE, Alike indifferent to the] tear ; and if in his opinion I ought to 
i fate. of individuals, assumes her brilliant}} have omitted the foregoing dull chapter, 
a robe of spring, and arrays herself in alt} he may tear it out of his copy, or throw 


her beauty around the sepulchre where} the book into the fire. 








his ashes repose. The trees are cover- 
ed with leaves, the birds warble in the 
foliage ; the bees hum among the flow- 
ers ; and joy and life breathe from the | 
abode of the dead.—In the evening, by | 
moonlight, I recline pensively over his 
tomb, I hear the chirping of the grass-| 
hopper concealed among the turf which] 
covers the silent grave of my friend.—} 

y¢ insensible decay of beings, and all] 
the calamities of human nature, are | 
reckoned as nothing in the grand total. | 
The death of an amiable man who ex-| 
pires amidst his discqnsolate friends, and} 


| 
| 

















morning air in the calyx of a flower, are} 





two similar events in the course of na-| 
ture. Man is a mere phantom, a shadow, 
_ @ Napour dispersing itself in the air! 

- . Bat the dawn. of morning begins to} 
shed. its lustre through the sky; the} 
_ gloomy thoughts which agitate my mind, } 
vanish with. the shades of night, and hope 
ence more cheers my heart. No, He| 
who inundates the east with light, has} 
not thus gladdened my eyes to plunge | 
me again into the gloom of nothingness. | 
He who extends the immeasurable hori-| 
zon, and raises. those huge mountains} 
whose frozen summits are gilt with the| 
morning sun, has also ordained that my 
heart shall beat, and that my mind shall 


reflect. 





not founded on.a syllogism. The flight 


cient to persuade me ; and frequently the 
aspect.of the country, the perfume of the 
air, and the. indescribable charm diffused 
around me, so elevate my thoughts, that 
an invincible proof of immortality whol- 
ly occupies,my mind, 

CHAP. XXIi. 

The chapter I have just written, seve- 
ral times oceurred to my thoughts ; but 
I continually ‘rejected it. I intended, in 
course of this book, to represent only 
the smiling portion of my mind ; but I 
have relinquished that plan like many 
others. I hope the susceptible reader 
will pardon me for having drawn down a} 





| known to the present age. 
| 
No, my friend is not for ever gone ;/ 


whatever be the barrier that separates} 
us, we shall. meet again.. My hope is} 


of a bird soaring through the air is suffi-} 


*Tis enough if it please you, my dear 
Jenny, best and most beloved of woman ; 
best and most beloved of sisters ; to you 
I dedicate my book. Should it meet 
your approval, I am sure it will be ac- 
ceptable to every delicate and feeling 
heart. If you pardon the follies which 


myself, I defy all the censure in the 
world. 
CHAP. XXIIL 
A few words will suffice to describe 
the next print. 


= It represents the wretched family of 
that of a butterfly perishing by the cold) Ugolino perishing of hunger. One of 


| his sons lies stretched motionless at his 
i feet; the others extend their feeble,arms 


and ask for bread ; whilst the unhappy 


} father, supported against one of the pil- 


lars of his prison, his eye fixed and hag- 


igard, his countenance immoveable—in 


the horrible tranquillity which the last 
stage of despair produces, dies at once, 
his own death and that of his children, 
and suffers all that human nature is ca- 
pable of suffering. 

Brave Chevalier d’Assas, you fall be- 
neath the stabs of a hundred bayonets, 
by an effort of courage and heroism un- 
And thou, 

wretched Negress, weeping beneath the 
| palm tree’s shade ; betrayed and aban- 











| doned by a barbarian, who certainly was 
| no Englishman ; who cruelly sold thee 
| like a vile slave, in spite of thy services 
| and love. 1 cannot cast my eyes on thy 
| image, without offering the tribute due 
| to thy sensibility and misfortunes. 

| Let us stop for a moment before the 
|} next picture : it is a young shepherdess 
alone, guarding her flock on the summit 
of the Alps. She is seated on the trunk 
of an old fir tree, whitened with the frost 


ofwinter : her feet are concealed by the 
broad leaves of a calcalia. bush, the lilac 


blossoms of which rise above her head. 
Lavender, thyme, anemony, centery— 


| 


| 


} all the flowers. that are carefully culti- 


vated in our gardens and hothouses, are 
seen growing among the Alps in their 


| primitive beauty, and form the variega- 
| ted carpet over which her flock is stray- 
|} ing. Lovely shepherdess, tell me where 


have escaped me, as it were, in spite of 
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is your happy abode? Whither do you 
guide your gentle flock when the first 
shades of evening advance ? Let me be 
your companion. But, alas! the sweet 
tranquillity you enjoy will quickly vanish: 
the demon of war, not content with de- 
solating cities, will soon bring terror and 
distress to your solitary retreat. Already 
I see troops advancing ; they ascend 
from mountain to mountain, and seem 
almost to touch the clouds. The roar. 
ing of cannon resounds in the elevated 
region of thunder. Fly shepherdegs ! 
lead away your flock—conceal yourself 
in some remote and dreary cavern. 
Alas! where is repose to be found in 
this sad world! 


—_—_—_—_——os 
CATARACT OF NIAGARA, 


Extract from Miss Wright's Letters. 

** In the night, when all was still, I heard 
the first rumbling of the cataract. Wake- 
ful from over fatigue, rather than from 
any discomfort in the lodging, I rose more 
than once to listen to a sound which the 
dullest ears could not catch for the first 








— without emotion. Opening the win- 





dow, the low, hoarse thunder distinctly 

broke the silence of the night ; when, 

at intervals, it swelled more -full and 

deep, you will believe, that I held my 

breath to listen ; they were solemn mo- 
ents. 

** This mighty cataract is no longer one 
of nature’s secret mysteries ; thousands 
now make their pilgrimage to it, not 
through 


| ‘ Lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and caves of death.’ 


but over a broad highway ; none of the 
smoothest, it is true, but quite bereft of 
all difficulty or danger. This in time 
may somewhat lessen the awe with 
which this scene of grandeur is ap- 
proached ; and even now we were not 
sorry to have opened upon it by a road 
rather more savage and less frequented 
than that usually chosen. 

‘* Next morning we set off in a little 
wagon, under a glorious sun, and a re- 
freshing breeze. Seven miles of a plea- 
sant road, which ran up the ridge we had 








observed the preceding night, brought 
us to the cataract. In the way we alight- 
ed to look down from a broad platform 
of rock, on the edge of the precipice, at 
a fine bend of the river. From hence 
the blue expanse of Ontario bounded a 
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third of the horizon ; fort Niagara on 
the American shore ; fort George on the 
Canadian, guarding the mouth of the 
river, where it opens into the lake ; the 
banks, rising as they approached us, 
finely wooded, and winding, now hiding 
and now revealing the majestic waters of 
the channel. Never shall I forget the 
moment when, throwing down my eyes, 
| first beheld the deep, slow, solemn 
tide, clear as crystal, and green as the 
ocean, sweeping through its channel of 
rocks with a sullen dignity of motion and 
sound, far beyond all that I had heard, 
or could ever have conceived. You 
saw and felt immediately that it was no 
river you beheld, but an imprisoned sea ; 
for such indeed are the lakes of these re- 
gions. The velocity of the waters, after 
the leap, until they issue from the chasm 
at Queenston, flowing over a rough and 
shelving bed, must actually be great ; 
but, from their vast depth they move 
with an apparent majesty, that seems to 
temper their vehemence, rolling on- 
wards in heavy volumes, and with a hel- 
low sound, as if labouring and groaning 
with their own weight. I can convey to 
you no idea of the solemnity of this 
moving ocean. Our eyes followed its 
waves until they ached with gazing ; and 
had not our little guide and wagoner 
startled us, by hurling a fragment of rock 
from the precipice, | know not when we 
should have awakened from our dream. 

“A mile farther, we caught a first and 
partial glimpse of the cataract, on which 
the opposing sun flashed for a moment, 
as on a silvery screen that hung sus- 
pended in the sky. It disappeared again 
behind the forest, all save the white 
cloud that rose far up into the air, and 
marked the spot from whence the thun- 
der came. We now pressed forward 
with increasing impatience, and after a 
few miles reaching a small inn, we left 
our rude equipage, and hastened in the 
direction that was pointed to us. 

“* Two foot-bridges have latterly been 
thrown, by daring and dexterous hands, 
fr om island to island, across the American 
side of the channel, some hundred feet 
abovethe brink of the fall ; gaining in this 
manner the great island which divides 
the cataract into two. unequal parts, we 
made its circuit at our leisure. From 
its lower point, we obtained partial and 
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imperfect views of the falling river ; ||of the shivered water was thrown into 
from the higher, we commanded a fine |jcontrast with the deep blue of the un- 
prospect of the upper channel. No- |/spotted heavens ; below, with the living 
thing here denotes the dreadful commo- |igreen of the summer foliage, fresh and 
tion so soon about to take place; the |/sparkling in the eternal shower of the- 
thunder, indeed, is behind you, and the |/rising and falling spray. ‘he wind, 
rapids are rolling and dashing on either || which, for the space ofan hour, blew with 
hand ; but before, the vast river comes |/some fury, rushing down with the river, 
sweeping down its broad and smooth |/flung showers of spray from the crest of 
waters between banks low and gentle as ||the fall. The sun’s rays glancing on 
those of the Thames. Returning, we ||these big drops, and sometimes on feath- 
again stood long on the bridges, gazing |] ery streams thrown fantastically from the 
on the rapids that rolled above and be-||main body of the water, transformed 
neath us ; the waters of the deepest sea- ||them into silvery stars, or beams of 
green, crested with silver, shooting un- light ; while the graceful rainbow, now 
der our feet with the velocity of light- || arching over our heads, and now circling 
ning, till, reaching the brink, the vast|/in the vapour at our feet, still flew be- 
waves seemed to pause, as if gathering ||fore us as we moved. The greater di- 
their strength for the tremendous plunge. || vision of the cataract was here concealed 
Formerly it was not unusual for the ||from our sight by the dense volumes of 
mere adventurous traveller to drop down || vapour which the wind drove with fury 
to the island in a well manned and well |jacross the immense basin directly to- 
guided boat. This was done by keep- ||wards us ; sometimes indeed a veering 
ing between the currents, as they rush |/gust parted for a moment the thick 
on either side of the island, thus leaving }jclouds, and partially revealed the heavy 
a narrow stream, which flows gently to |/columns, that seemed more like fixed 








its point, and has to the eye, contrasted || pillars of moving emerald than livingo™” 


with the rapidity of the tide, where to 
right and left the water is sucked to the 
Falls, the appearance of a strong back 
current. 

‘* Itis but an inconsiderable portion of 
this imprisoned sea which flows on the 
American side; but even this were 
sufficient to fix the eye in admiration. 
Descending the ladder, (now easy steps,) 
and approaching to the foot of this lesser 
Fall, we were driven’ away blinded, 
breathless, and smarting, the wind being 
high and blowing right against us. A 
young gentleman, who incautiously ven- 
tured a few steps farther, was thrown 
upon his back, and | had some appre- 
hension, from the nature of the ground 
upon which he fell, was seriously hurt ; 
he escaped, however, from the blast, 
upon hands and knees, with a few slight 
bruises. Turning a corner of the rock 
(where, descending less precipitously, 
it is wooded to the bottom) to recover 
our breath, and wring the water from 
our hair and clothes, we saw, on lifting 
our eyes, acorner of the summit of this 
graceful division of the cataract hanging 
above the projecting mass of trees, as it 
were.in mid air, like the snowy top of a 


sheets of water. Here, seating ourselves 
at the brink of this troubled ocean, be- 
neath the gaze of the sun, we had the 
full advantage of a vapour bath ; the 
fervid rays drying our garments one mo- 
ment, and a blast from the basin drench- 
ing them the next. The wind at length 
having somewhat abated, and the ferry- 
man being willing to attempt the pas- 
sage, we here crossed in a little boat to 
the Canada side. The nervous arm of 
a single rower stemmed this heavy cur- 
rent, just below the basin of the Falls, 
and yetin the whirl occasioned by them ; 
the stormy northwest at this moment 
chafing the waters yet more. Blinded 
as we were by the columns of vapour 
which were driven upon us, w@ lost the 
panoramic view of the cataract, which. 
in calmer hours, or with other winds; 
may be seen inthis passage. The an- 
gry waters, and the angry winds together, 
drove us farther down the channel than 
was quite agreeable, seeing that a few 
roods more, and our shallop must have 
been whirled into breakers, from which 
ten such arms as those of its skilful con- 
ductor could not have redeemed it. 

‘« Being landed two thirds ofa mile be- 














mountain. Above, the dazzling white }|low the cataract, a scramble, at first 
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very intricate, through, and over, and 
under huge masses of rock which occa- 
sionally seemed to deny all passage, and 
among which our guide often disap- 
peared from our wandering eyes, placed 
us at the foot of the ladder by which the 
traveller descends on the Canada side. 
From hence a rough walk along a shel- 
ving ledge of loose stones brought us to 
the cavern formed by the projection of 
the ledge over which the water rolls, 
and which is known by the name of se! 
Table Rock. 

** The gloom of this vast cavern, the 
whirlwind that ever plays in it, the 
deafening roar, the vast abyss of convul- 
sed waters beneath you, the falling 
columns that hang over your head, all 
strike, not upon the ears and eyes only, 
but upon the heart. For the first few 
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of the blast that meets the intruder. 
** From this spot, (beneath the Table 
Rock,) you feel, more than from any 
other, the height of the cataract, and the 
weight of its waters. It seems a tum- 
bling ocean ; and you yourself what a 
helpless atom amid these vast and eter- 


wind had now abated, and what was bet- 
ter, we were now under the lee, and 
could admire its sport with the vapour, 
instead of being blinded by it. From 
the enormous basin into which the wa- 
ters precipitate themselves in a clear 
leap of 140 feet, the clouds of smoke 
rose in white volumes, like the round- 
headed clouds you have sometimes seen 
in the evening horizon of a summer sky, 
and then shot up in pointed pinnacles, 
like the ice of mountain glacieres.— 








moments, the sublime is wrought to the 
terrible. This position, indisputably 
the finest, is no longer one of safety. A 
part of the Table Rock fell last year, and 
in that still remaining, the eye traces an 
alarming fissure, from the very summit 
of the projecting ledge over which the 
water rolls ; so that the ceiling of this 
dark cavern seems rent from the preci- 
pice, and whatever be its hold, it is 
evidently fast yielding to the pressure Of 
the water. You cannot look up to this 
crevice, and down upon the enormous 
mastes which lately fell, with a shock 
mistaken by the neighbouring inhabit- 
ants for that of an earthquake, without 
shrinking at the dreadful possibility 
which might crush you beneath ruins, 
yet more enormous than those which lie 
at your feet. 2 
*“« The cavern fornied by the projection 
of this rock, extends some feet behind 
the water, and, could you breathe, to 
_ stand behind the edge of the sheet were 
perfectly easy. I have seen those who 
have told me they have done so: for 
myself, when I descended within a few 
paces of this dark recess, I was obliged 
to harry back some yards to draw breath. 


Mine to be sure are not the best of||the rainbow dropped its hues, and seem- 
lungs, but theirs must be little short of||ed to have based its arch. Different 


miraculous, that can play in the wind 
and foam that gush from the hidden 
depths of this watery cave. It is proba- 
ble, however, that the late fracture of 
the rock has considerably narrowed this 
recess; and thus increased the force 


strength, the tremulous vapour again 
sought the upper air, till broken and 
dispersed in the blue serene, it spread 
against it the only silvery veil which 
spotted the pure azure. In the centre 
of the Fall, where the water is the 
heaviest, it takes the leap in an unbroken 
mass of the deepest green, and in many 





nal workings of gigantic nature! The | 


Caught by the wind, it was now borne} 
down the channel, then, re-collecting its 


—————” 
of the beauty of these hues, I can give 


you no idea. The gloom of the cavern 
(for | speak always as if under the Table 
Rock) needs no assistance from the shade 
of evening ; and the terrible grandeur 
of the whole is not felt the less for being 
distinctly seen. We now ascended the 
precipice on the Canada side, and hay- 
ing taken a long gaze from the Table 
Rock, sought dry clothes and refresh. 
| ment at a neighbouring inn. 

‘©We have again visited this wonder of 
nature in our return from Lake Erie ; 
and have now gazed upon it in all lights, 
and at all hours,—under the rising, me- 
i ridian, and setting sun, and under the 
| pale moon when 

‘ Riding in her highest noon.’ 

«‘ The edge of the Table Rock is not 
approached without terror at the latter 
hour. The fairy hues are now all gone ; 
excepting, indeed, the rainbow, which, 
the ghost of what it was, now spans a 
dark impervious abyss. The rays of the 
sweet planet but feebly pierce the chill 
| dense vapour that clogs the atmosphere ; 
they only kiss, and coldly kiss, the wa- 
jters at the brink, and faintly show the 
) Upper half of the columns, now black as 
}ebony, plunging into a storm-tossed sea 































places reaches the bottom in crystal of murky clouds, whose depth and boun- 
columns of the same hue, till they meet}! garies are alike unseen. It is thestorm 


the snow-white foam that heaves andj o¢ the elements in chaos. The shi- 
rolls convulsedly in the enormous basin. } vering mortal stands on the brink, like 
But for the deafening roar, the darkness |} the startled fiend 
and the stormy whirlwind in which we ties Ghd Bere cutaide of this will. 
stood, I could have fancied these massy |} «Uncertain whieh, in ocean or in air.’ 
volumes the walls of some fairy palace— 
living emeralds chased in silver. Never|} «Tremd si forte che dello spavento 
surely did nature throw together so] ‘La mente di sudore ancor mi bagna.’ 
fantastically so much beauty wih od | ———[=[—™—™—X_~_ 
terrific grandeur. Nor let me pass with- | THE YOUTHFUL SOLITARY. 
out notice the lovely rainbow that, at} TO THE FAIR SEX. 
this moment, hung over the opposing| Ladies, 
division of the cataract as parted by the} Your numberless charms would, 10 
island, embracing the whale breadth in | the imagination of a YouTHFUL SOLITARY; 
its span. Midway f this silvery screen | have surpassed the beauties of the Spring, 
of shivered water, stretched a bread belt |jand the blushing Aurora; and had he 
of blazing gold and crimson, into which |jseen them in his tender years, he would 
have preferred them to the dazzling 
splendour of the skies, and the lovely 
| prospect of the meads. And indeed, he 
no sooner beheld your charms, but he 
ifelt their force. You far excelled all 
der a powerful and opposing sun: the|/other objects, and they immediately fa- 
hues assumed by the vapour are then|}ded inhis eye. The sight of the most 
Kby far the most varied and brilliant ; and | magnificent palaces no longer invited his 






‘ La buja campagna 


from all other scenes of nature that have 
come under my observation, the cataract 
of Niagara is seen to most advantage un- 
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curiosity. In aword, he discovered in- 
finite more lustre in your person, than 
in the jewels which adorn acrown. He 
had, from his infancy, inhabited the 
woods and groves, where the winged 
choristers were his only companions ; 
whose delightful harmony used some- 
times to cheer his lonely hours. Their 
innocent melody was his only delight, 
notwithstanding that he was wholly un- 


acquainted with the meaning of their 


tuneful Janguage. To this rural school, 
his father had brought him, in his infan- 
cy, immediately after the death of his 
mother ; and the tender babe was no 
sooner born, than he removed him far 
from the sight of any human creature ; 
and for many years he had not the least 
idea that there were any such in the 
world ; and imagined that there were no 
other creatures than the tenants of the 
forest in which he dwelt ; such as birds, 
wolves, &c. who enjoy only a sensitive 
life, and are not endued with any of the 
rational faculties. 

The two motives which prevailed with 
his father to shun all human commerce, 
were the following; which, whether 
they were well or ill founded, | shall 
not take upon me to determine. The 
first was his great abhorrence of man- 
kind in general, and the second his 
fear ; for from the time his dear consort 
had left the world, and winged her way 
to Heaven, he detested the society of 
his fellow creatures. When grown wea- 
ry with the sighs he himself vented ; 
with the continual moan and repining of 
all those with whom he met ; the death 
of his better half made him both hate, 
a3 well as fear the rest of her sex ; 
s0 that he resolved to turn hermit, and 
to bring up his little son in the same 
way of life. Uponthis, having distribu- 
ted his wealth among the indigent, he 
set out alone, and unaccompanied, ex- 
cept by his infant son, whom he carried 
in his arms, and striking down in a 
lonely forest, he stopt in the most solita- 
ry part of it. Here our hermit studi- 
ously conceals a thousand particulars 
from the child ; not from a severity or 


gloominess of temper, but piety ; he 
_ takes the utmost care not to let the least 


word drop from him, which m ight inti- 
Mate that there were any such creatures 
the world as women ; or such things 


youth, in amaze, like one who had deogt | 








as desires or passions, particularly that 
of love. Having attained his fifth year, 
he taught him the names of flowers and 
animals ; and talked to him about the 
little byrds they heard and saw. 

Being now ten years of age, he reveal- 
ed to him some few particulars relating 
to the other world; but not a word 
about woman ; at fifteen, he taught him 





every thing his mind was susceptible of, 
but still forbore to mention the most! 
lovely part of creation. Being arrived | 
at the age of twenty, our old hermit be- 


gan thus to argue with himsélf. What | 


will my poor boy do when I am dead ; | 
how will it be possible for him to subsist ; | 
being totally unacquainted with the 
world? Afier a thousand resolves and | 
recantations, the old man finally deter- | 
mined to carry him to a neighbouring ci- 
ty, which was magnificent, and where | 
the king kept his court ; however, tears. 
gushed from his eyes, when he consi- | 
dered the temptations to which the lad 
would be exposed. 

Being arrived at the city, our young’ 
anchoret, our harmless and innocent | 


| 
' 


from the clouds, cries out, what do you 
call that thing there ? A courtier replies | 
the father. And those out yonder ? Pala- 
ces my dear. These here? Statues. 
He was gazing on these several objects, 
when some beautiful ladies, with pier- 
cing eyes, and most bewitching features, 
made their appearance before him ; and 
they alone, instantaneously, drew all his 
attention ; bewildered in the pleasing 
perplexity of the first impression of inno- 
cent love on his heart, he regards no 
longer the palaces, andthe other objects 
he but the moment before admired ; but, 
luckless youth ! he is seized with another 
kind of astonishment, for, all in raptures 
and ecstacy at the enchanting sight, he 
cries out, with a palpitating heart, What 
is that sweet thing, so prettily dressed, 
pray dear father tell me, how is tt cal- 
led ? The good old man, who did not in 
the least relish his question, answers, 
child, it isa bird, called a goose. Sweet 
pretty bird, cries the innocent youth, in 
the utmost transport, pray thee sing a 
little ; let me hear some of thy music : 
O, that I could get acquainted with thee! 
Dear, dear, father, I entreat you, if you 











ES ———___ ____ _______ 


ty bird with me into the forest. I my- 
self will take care to feed it. 
La Fontaine. 

———_—_—X«K—=—Se_— 

Ladies look out.—The following case 
will show that the ladies have no more 
right than the gentlemen to break their 
promises in love affairs ! 


Sheriff's Court, Red Lion-square London, June 2. 

Breach of Promise of Marriage.—T his 
was an action for a breach of promise of 
marriage. The damages were laid in 
the declaration at one thousand pounds. 
The plaintiff was coachman in the fami- 
ly of Mrs. Bowen, at Colnebrook, and 
the female was also a servant in the same 
family. At first she entered the service 
from a charity school, and her letters 
proved that she had benefited by the 
education she there received. On her 
first entering the service of Mrs. Bowen, 
she received no wages; but as her in- 
dustry and diligence made her a better 
servant, she had fourteen, and then six- 
teen guineas a year—a very handsome 
sum! At this period, the courtship be- 
tween the parties began. He expressed 
to her his intentions of marrying her, and 


| fixed all his hopes of happiness upon its 


being shortly realized. About this time, 
the female defendant, Sarah Burchett, 
(Mrs. Boulter,) purchased the sixteenth 
share of a lottery ticket, which, unhap- 
pily for all parties, came up a prize 
of 20,000 pounds. The learned coun- 
sel then read several letters written by 
the female defendant, after this good 
fortune, in which she still professed her 
intention to marry the plaintiff, and pro- 
posed that a public house or shop should 
be opened by them when thus united. 
She, at length, however, altered her 
mind and married her present husband ; 
and that she did after the wedding ring 
had been got ready, and the banns had 
been out-asked inthe church. After the 
witnesses had been examined, and Mr. 
Creswell had replied for the defendant, 
Mr. Hechman proceeded to sum up the 
facts to the jury. It was clear, he said, 
that a promise had been given and bro- 
ken ; and it was the province of the ju- 
ry to say what damages the plaintiff is 
entitled for the disappointment he had 
sustained. The jury retired, and ina 
few minutes returned with their verdict 











love me, to let me take that sweet pret- 


assessing the damage at 2001. 
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VARIETY: 


PERCY ANECDOTES. 

Remedy against lying.—A Chinese 
silversmith, to whom the English gave 
the name of Tom Workwell, brought 
home some silyer spoons, as he called 
them, to a captain of a ship who had or- 
deredthem. The gentleman suspecting 
that his friend Tom had played him a 
trick, common in China, of adding no 
small quantity of tatenague to the usual 
proportiop of alloy, taxed him with the 
cheat, which he denied with the strong- 
est asseverations ofhisinnocence. The 
captain then told him, that he had brought 
with him a famous water, called lie-water, 
which being placed on the tongue of a 
person suspected of telling an untruth, 
if the case was so, burned a hole in it ; 
if otherwise, the party escaped with ho- 
nour, and unhurt. Tom, thinking it a 
trick, readily consented ; upon which, 
with much form, a single drop of aqua- 
fortis was put upon his tongue ; he in- 
stantly jumped about the room in violent 
pain crying out, * Very true, half tutena- 
gue, half tutenague,’ in hopes that con- 
fessing the fact, might stop the progress 
of the lie-water, which, from the pain he 
felt, he had some reason to think possess- 




















ed the quality ascribed" to it. Several 
Europeans, who were present, and who 
had bought different pieces of plate from 
him now put similar questions to him ; 
and he confessed that it had been his 
uniform and constant practice, to add a 
very large quantity of tatenague to eve- 
ry article made at his shop, for which, 
daring the continuance of the pain, he 
promised ample reparation. 

Some years ago, while Mr Gibbons 
was the Steward at the Poor-House, a 


stout, rugged, hearty fellow camie and 
demanded food and labour, declaring he 


could+not find work to suit him else- 
where.—You shall not starve, said Mr. 
Gibbons, if you are 
He gave him something to eat, and set 
him to turning a large grindstone, with- 
out any body to hold on, or any thing to 
grind; and agreed to give him a quar- 
ter of a dollar a day as wages. Pretty 
soon his business began to lag—the pau- 
pers, old and young, woman and chil- 
dren, came out to stare at him.—** What 
a fool I am,” said he, “ to be turning 
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here for no use,” and, taking to his y haps a little of not unwonted coarseness 
heels, flew like a greyhound, and never || exclaimed,—‘* You lie ma’am! | ome 
came back for charity or wages. lame man, but not a lame lawyer,”_ 
Village Rec. The following anecdote of the same gen. 
—— tleman will show his readiness at reply, 
Whims of Age.—Some years ago, six || In pleading before the House of Lords 
old men and six old women were sub-|jene day, he bappened to say in his broad 
peenaed out of ‘the town of Stockport to || accent, ‘‘ In plaan English ma Lords” 
appear on trial in the court at West- || upon which Lord Eldon jocosely remar. 
minster. The eldest of the men was|iked, “In plain Scotch you mean, Mr. 
one hundred and five, the youngest sixty- jC k,” and the prompt advocate jp. 
seven ; the eldest of the women was one||stantly rejoined, ‘‘ Nae matter! [p 
hundred and three, the youngest sixty-five. || plain common sense, ma Lord, and that’s 
Two coaches were provided to take |jthe same in a’ languages.’’—His client 
these twelve persons to London ; but || lost nothing by the turn. 
the old lady, aged one hundred and three, : = 
refused to ride in the same coach with || A certain Dignitary of the Church 
the old gentleman of one hundred and |j®@ving employed some workman to em- 
five, saying, “Ido not think it prudent|| ‘Y # fish-pond, was told that they had 
to ride with one of his sex ; I have sup- found a chalybeate. ‘‘ Have you *” said 
ported a good character so far, and I am| the Rev. Personage, who did not appear 
determined to support it as long as I live | to appreciate very exactly the merit of 
in this world |”? Lon. paper. | the discovery, “ put it among the other 


fish.” 
































Affecting Anecdote.—A miller going to 
his mill to get some meal to bring home, 
borrowed a bag of one of his neighbours. 
The poor miller was somehow or other 
knocked into the water by one of the 
wheels, and the bag went with him. He 


** How are you to day?” said an 
Irish gentleman,to an acquaintance whom 
he met inthe street. “I have got ave- 
ry bad cold,”’ was the reply. ‘* Troth,” 
said the other, ‘‘ and you ought to be 
thankful that you can get any thing in 








illing to work.—| 











these hard times.” 
-_ 
A CHEESEMONGER’S PUN > A MIGHTY GOOD ONE. 
A tradesman in this town, who had 
ous cellars under bis shop to let, applied to 
}a neighbouring dealer in cheese, bacon, 


Rose, the private and confidential | 
Secretary of Louis XIV. had married |] #04 other good things, to know whether 
they would not suit him. Upon which, 


his daughter to M. Portal, president of} 


the Parliament. The husband was con-|} bis neighbour replied, “ Your cellar 
stantly complaining to him of the temper |] Would have been the very thing for me 
and disposition of his daughter. « You| when trade was brisk ; but I believe in 

. | my conscience that the people have left 


are right,” said Rose, ‘‘ she is an imper- 
tinent jade, and if I hear any more off eating lately ; for where I formerly 


complaints of her, I will disinherit her.” took twenty shillings for bacon or Irish 

The husband made no more complaints butter, I don’t now receive twenty 

of his wife. pence ; so, my good neighbour, I must 
— decline taking your cellars : it is not 

0-8 ote Scotch Newspaper (sellers) [ want, = ” 

tells us the following anecdo ; 

\oaldios advocate, “Mr. pare Remark.—The ignorant have given 

Mr. C., while limping down the High- credit to the wise, for powers that are 


street of Edinburgh from the court of] permitted to none, merely because the 


was drowned, and when the melancholy 
intelligence was brought home, to his 
wife, ‘Oh! said the old woman, 
“what a fuss there'll be about that bag !”’ 


Session, overheard a young lady whis- | 
per, rather too loudly, to a companion, | 
** that’s the famous John C k, the 
lame lawyer.” Upon which he turned | 


powers that are permitted to all. 
—_— 
Pratse.—It isa greater injury to be 











| 


over than undervalued. When brought 
I to trial, one sinks, the other rises. 





round, and with his wonted force, per- 














jwise have made a proper use of those. 
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. POETRY. Where the sea bird wailing wings her flight, When I was free from other ties, 
, Where the owlet screams by the watch tower I might have dared to love you more. 
a Tigi re LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. bright ; But since we know, ’tis thus decreed, 
ee And the beasts of the forest roar. And we no more than friends can be; 
: TO CAROLINE MATILDA. Over the rough highland rocks he speeds, ‘We ne’er must think of word or deed 
“ PiscipLe of Jesus, and friend to mankind ! Where the savage builds his fire ; That is not stampt with purity. 
‘ Whose thoughts are exalted, affections refined, || Where the Indian dame on shell-fish feeds EDITH. 
8 Who darest to sing the Redeemer’s great name, || Where corses bleach mong stones and weeds, me 
d And kindlest to saptures of heavenly flame ; And shipwreck’d seamen expire. . 
. Say, why not of late does thy mlastreley oe His form is stately and his brow is high, From the Winchester Republican. 
. To sooth the afflicted and lighten their wh - And his eye, it beams with fre, wy, 
Why oni that aargsbony efforts display |! But the haggard smile for joys gone by, NAMES AND ORDER OF THE BOOKS OF 
7 The solace Religion and Virtue convey © And the look that scorns the wildering sigh, “grt 
, THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
= Oh! well hast thou sung, and most sacred thy|/ 4.4 the grief that blends with ire. 
themes— Son esis red + Siiieeniitaian [The first part of this piece is extracted from the 
Religion's sweet joys, and the peace which she ith solders step, abd a lover's air, 15th no. 2d. vol. Latter Day Lumi 4 
hum oa And a sword unsheathed is seen ; ‘ - ee 
, . ENTATEUCH. 
It Jo children of sorrow thou doubly art dear, And a look that erst did foeman dare, eatteent Telicinie nb 
: thus thou wouldst teach them, thus wipe And a youthful face o’erhung with care, oper eeertine Pe § to us 
er co's tbe And a wild inquiring mien. In Genesis and Exodus ; 
' j ’ ; = RG ee” ETE : Leviticus aud Numbers see, 
To the Afflicted. i a ee phinen , 7 ie A lol soe! } Followed by Deuteronomy. 
2 a 
When troubles o’erwhelm in adversity’s hour, Has he no ee nor sigger, Sa HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
When to soothe you no earthly allurements have Nor kindred, nor country, to mourn him all lone , Joshua and Judges sway the land— 
pow’r, : : And who does he wander to see ? Ruth gleans a sheaf with trembling hand : 
When the blossoms of hope have all wither’d SA Te ee pee ‘ | Samuel and numerous Kings appear, 
away, oo oA peubpctcintae —, | Whose Chronicles we wondering hear} 





And yesterday’s prospects are vanish’d to-day ; Who died - the eae y ware; | Reveond Mehemich nee, 
When smitten unpitied by poverty’s blast, When the winds were in fury and death arrayed, | 


Esther the beauteous mourner show 
When worldly opprobrium upon you is cast, 





When the maiden shriek’d, and the mariners | 




















; wr prayed, POETICAL BOOKS. 
When — who lately your love would re- And tect ware ten Gals end brave. dob peat bial David in P 
Now leave you unkindly in secret to mourn ; And he is an exile, unfriended, unblest, The Proverbs teach to scatter alms ; 
When, wasted by sickness, your frame is decay'd, His home is the world so drear, The Preacher cries in plaintive tone, 
When soon you must sink in oblivion’s dark shade, || The cold clefted rock is the place of his rest ; Then strikes the Song of Solomon. 
When after a moment, your soul shall have fled, || He dreams of the past, of Marian the best, PROPHETICAL BOOKS. 
And, unhonoar’d, unknown, you shall sleep with And his country loved so dear. Isaiah, Jeremiah then 
the dead ; : And wher all the rites of death are gave, With Lamentations take the pen ; 
When the bright rays of friendship, which round To the maid he loved so well, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea’s lyres 
* you once shone, He will lie down to rest by the corse of the Swell Joel, Amos, Obadiah’s ; 
Have pass’d like a dream, and have left you brave, Next Jonah, Micah, Nahum come, 
alone, For his couch will seem soft by his Marian’s|| And lofty Habakkuk claims room ; 
When your griefs and your sorrows no sympathy grave, Like Zephaniah, Haggai calls ; 
shares, Where he gazed on the rude sea swell. Rapt Zechariah builds the walls ; 
And no one endeavours to lighten your cares ; L. or Connecticut. While Malachi, with garments rent, 
When the morning of life is succeeded by age, Closes the Ancient Testament. 
And joys once so dear can no longer engage ; BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMEN1 
When no ‘pleasures on earth for you seem to FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. | Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
esi ait Declare the life of God's own Son ; 
And there’ : ; 
When he — 4 pomey — neal uae veo *y ’ Next come the cis his followers wrought, 
Yet still ' Me ” see on Oty slight gale— Think not, my lov'd, my valued friend, And Romans show the doctrines taught ; 
"Tis the H Po solece which never can fail, That I possess an icy heart ; Corinthians teach the wondrous care 
at through Jesus your sins arej| | wish I did, it would defend The apostle had while he was here ; 
And that you shall with him havea mansion in By Boge, eee Peers ra eee Galakohe tty ial that here below, 
v'n. From the first hour I met with thee, His greatest joy man cannot know ; 
O! cease hot, sweet minstrel, cease not to em- (Though I of friends had ceas'd to dream,) Ephesians show the wondrous plan 
That soul which loves society, Which God has formed to Fesone MAN ; 
try pen and thy talents to communicate joy, An effort made for your esteem. Phillippians teach us pleasing truth, 
0 ; , i 
To m9 the desponding, and comfort impart And when eclips’d in sorrow’s shade, hits mrs »” nes + Road youth, 
mourning and broken and contrite heart. Surrounded by a slasid h Then the Colessanstell us-thie— 
y a slanderous throng, . o pat ng feet bli 
DIOPTRA. My feelings all the world portray’d 2 RRR ne oer wae 
August 23, 182), y ' Ne Aa who Aid , The great apostle took his pen 
As full of friends who did me wrong. Te seach tha. Theuslenianathen. 
ven "Twas then the glance of thy kind eye And writes to Timothy how to be 
THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. Dispell’d my cheerless reverie ; A servant in the ministry ; 
THE Wan {t was thy look of sympathy, To Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, 
a WANDERER. Which makes thee still so dear to me. Prociaims his great, his mighty news. 
io one the cold moon light, And this I own, without disguise, Then comes great James to clearly prove 
waves chafe the shore ; Had we acquainted been before , 4{ That works and faith must join with love. 
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= 
Peter and John, God's servants here, 
Send news to all, both far and near ; 
Then comes old Jude with reverend mien, 
And Revelations shuts the scene. G. H.R. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1821. 





REMOVAL. » 

The Ladies’ Literary Cabinet is removed to No. 
15 Cedar-street, at the office of the Vew- York City- 
Hall Recorder, where subscriptions are received ; 
and where communications, &c. (post paid,) may 
be addressed. 

A few copies of the complete series of the La- 
dies’ Literary Cabinet, bound, may be had by ap- 
plying at this office. 

Booxsixpine, orders for which are received 
at this office. Music Books repaired and bound, 
on reasonable terms. 


THE 


REJECTED ADDRESSES, 


TOGETHER WITH THE 





PRIZE ADDRESS. 


Tue subscriber, having obtained all the Orn:- 
crsat Appressss, presented to the Managers of 
the New-York Theatre, from different parts of 
the United States, for the GOLD MEDAL offered 
for the best address on the opening of the New 
Theatre, intends publishing them immediately, in 
in a handsome volume. 

As this publication will be truly new and untque 
in America, and will display to the friends of the 
Drama and to the public, an interesting specimen 
of the wit, talents and ingenuity of the American 
bards ; and as it is the wish of the Editor to do 
typographical justice to those to whom fortune 
has denied the ivy crown, he solicits the patron- 
age of the public in the undertaking. 

NATHANIEL SMITH, 

New- York, August 28th, 1821. 

Cabinet Office, 15 Cedar-Street. 


TERMS. 
The work will contain one hundred and fifty or 
more pages, and will be published in a 12 or an 
- 18mo. form, on fine paper, and with a handsome 
type. Price to subscribers, in boards, 75 cents— 
full bound, $1,00—do. calf gilt extra, $1,50. 
Those writers of Addresses, not residing in the 
city of New-York, who may wish to have their 
names affixed to their respective productions, 
will please forward the same to the publisher, post 
paid. Those residing in New-York, with the ex- 
ception of two or three, have already done so. 
Editors of newspapers, would confer a particu- 
lar favour by giving the above an insertion. 
BEIT REMEMBERED, that on the twerity- 
(L. &.) fifth day of Angust, in the forty-sixth 
year of the Independence of the United 
States of America, NATHANIEL SMITH, of the 
said District, hath deposited in this office the title 
of a Book, the right whereof he claims as_pro- 
prietor, in the words following; to wit : 
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“The Rejected Addresses presented for the 
Prize Medal offered for the best address on the 
Opening of the New Park Theatre, in the City of 
New-York. Gaudesne carminibus ? carmina pos- 
sumus Donare, et precium decere muneri. Hor. 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the 
United States, entitled “An Act for the encou- 
ragement of Learning, by securing the copies of 
Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors and pro- 
prietors of such copies, during the time therein 
mentioned.”” And also to an Act, entitled “ an 
Act supplementary to an Act, entitled an Act for 
the encouragement of Learning, by seeuring the 
copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors 
and proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned, and extending the benefits 
thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and 
etching historical and other prints.” 

JAMES DILL. 
Clerk of the Southern Dirtrict of New-York. 


s ee 
Extract from a description, in the National 


Advocate of this morning, of the new Park 

Theatre, which is be opened, for the first 

time, this evening. 

“The lamps, hangings, and glasses, are all 
American manufacture ; and, after the iron rail- 





ing is completed round the Park, the building 
will be an ornament to that street. The house 
will hold 2,500 persons, and is under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Price and Simpson. 

Thus commences a new era in the dramatic an- 
nals of our city. 











“ The heedful merchant, when his ship is lost 
By sudden storm, on some unfriendly coast, 
Fond of his pleasing cares, soon builds again, 
And risks a richer venture on the main ; 
With future hopes beguiles the perils past, 
Nor deems this ship may perish like the last.’ ” 
Address. 
Zanesville, (Ohio, ) Aug. 14. 
A man, his wife, and eight small children, 
passed through this town on Sunday afternoon 
last, with a two wheeled hand carriage, (or bar- 








in the rear, assisted by two of his eldest boys, 


with ropes, in front of the vehicle. They neither 


asked charity, nor accepted it when offered. 


On Tuesday the 14th inst. a party of young 
men of Sunbury, Penn. set out upon a fishing ex- 
cursion, and returned in the evening, after hav- | 
ing caught upwards of 1500 fine fish, about 500 
of which were salmon, weighing from 3 to 12 lbs., 


the remainder consisted of rock, perch and 


l suckers.— Phil. pap. 


Fredonia, (N. Y.) Aug. 21. 
We have been informed that the wild boy, 
which we described some time since as having 
been discovered in the woods in the town of El- 








all attempts to take him. 

Most extraordinary case-——The man of whom 
several accounts have recently been published of 
swallowing jack knives, bullets, marbles, &c. died 


row) from New-York, on their way to Columbus,’ 
Ohio. Their carriage was propelled by the father 


licott, has been lately seen again, but still eludes | 


——<—_<—<$—_—<—<—— ¥ 

in the Alms-house on Sunday, 
overloading his system with those articles, 
gave a history of his life to the attending physi. 
cian, in which many wonderful facts wil] doubt. 
less appear. On opening his body, twelve knives 
} (all shut) were found in his stomach, one of them 
four inches and a half in length and one anda 
quarter wide, and among them the pocket knife 
of the Philadelphia physician, with his name oq 
it. An authentic report of this very remarkable 
case will undoubtedly be made in the Medical 
Repository, with more particulars than would be 
adviseable to give on our hearsay authority, 


Pat. of Indusiry. 
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Trenton, Aug. 27, 
Yesterday, two young men, from New-York, 


said to have come on for the purpose of fighting 
a duel, were arrested by the Police, and conduct. 
ed to the City Jail, attended by a numeroys 
crowd of spectators. After a few hours detep. 
tion, however, they were let out, on engagement 
not to fight, and giving up their weapons of mur. 
der. 


. Natural Curiosity —A snake of considerable 
size was killed at South Orange, a few days ago 
by Major Lindley, which contained ninely-tvo 
young oves! It belonged to the adder species, 
and its young were from five to seven inches ip 


length. 


| 


A gentleman of considerable ingenuity wa 
committed to gaol yesterday morning, for alter- 
ing a two dollar bill of the Bank of the State, in 
I to a twenty dollar bill. The alteration was effec 
| ed in a very elegant manner, and upon being 
critically examined, the artist is placed in te 
road of celebrity and preferment. 
Char. City Gaselle. 
—————————_——e 


MARRIED, 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr 
Bangs, Mr. Daniel Acker to Miss Eliza Cathariot 
} Brinckley, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. i. 
Crowell, Thomas Whybrew, Esq. of England," 
Miss Phebe Cook, of Brooklyn, (L. 1.) 

' At St. Johns, Capt. Wm. Fortune, to Ms 

Nancy Hatfield. 

Eee 
DIED, 


On Sunday evening last, Miss Hannab De 
venport, after a short but severe illness. 

At Richmond, (Vir.) on the 24th inst. Mr. Per 
ley Abbot, aged 23 years, formerly of Vero 
H Connecticut. 
On Saturday morning last, Mr. Abraham Br 
| ker, of Newtown, (L. I.) much regretted by 
relative and friends. 
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